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The CHAIRMAN (Romania) ( translation from French ): I declare open the 
two "hundred and fiftieth plenary meeting of the Conference of the Eighte en-Nat ion 
Committee on Disarmament. 

As previously decided (ENDC/?V.244, p. 4), we shall begin this meeting by 
continuing the discussion on the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons* 

Mr. FISHER (United States of America) : The delegation of the United 
States welcomes the resumption of our discussion on non-proliferation. We are 
resuming this discussion today as a result of action taken by this Committee at 
its meeting on 1 March of this year, on the recommendation of the co-Chairmen that 
we do so. 

General Assembly resolution 2028 (XX) (BNDc7l6l), adopted last autumn, calls 
upon this Conference to give argent consideration to the question of non-proliferation 
of nuclear weapons with a view to negotiating a treaty to prevent such proliferation. 
As we resume our deliberations on this subject today, I am sure we all feel the 
sense of urgency expressed in this resolution and a sense of obligation to negotiate 
the treaty for which it calls. 

When we last discussed the question of non-pro liferatioh of nuclear weapons, 
many delegations expressed the view that when we returned to the discussion of this 
subject it would be appropriate to examine, article by article, the two draft 
treaties (ENDC/152, 164) that lie on the table. The representative of the 
Soviet Union, in his intervention on 3 March (ENDC/?v\245, p. 46), stated that he 
had no objection to this method of proceeding. 

The delegation of the United States believes that it might be helpful to 
compare the articles of the two draft treaties. But it feels that, as this process 
begins, the Conference should have on the table for consideration and study certain 
important amendments which we are now introducing to the United States draft treaty* 
These amendments have been developed by the United States in large part as a 
result of the deliberations of this Conference. We are offering therft because we 
believe that they will advance the negotiation of a treaty to stop the spread of 
nuclear weapons. By so doing we are making it clear that our position ir 
negotiating an agreement on non-proliferation of nuclear weapons is not inflexible. 
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The United States delegation hopes that other delegations will be equally flexible. 
It is for the purpose of presenting these amendments that the United States has 
asked for the privilege of sneaking first today. The amendments are before the 
Committee in document K^l)C/l52/Add.l, dated 21 March 1966* 

The United States draft amendments deal directly with the principal threat of 
our time — the threat that the danger of nuclear war can be increased by an increase 
in the number of power centres that can start such a war. The United States draft 
strikes at the heart of this threat by prohibiting any increase — even by one — in 
the number of power centres that have the right or ability to fire a nuclear weapon*- 

What we must do, if we are to achieve the basic objective of our non- 
proliferation negotiations, is to limit the number of Powers that will be in 
a position to unleash nuclear weapons. There are two ways by which a non-nuclear 
weapon State eould obtain this power . One would be by obtaining from an existing 
nuclear weapon State the right or ability to use these weapons. Under the United 
States amendments this route is barred by the precise definition of "control" which 

I am about to describe „ The other way in which a non-nuclear weapon State could 
obtain this power would be by manufacturing nuclear weapons itself. This route we 
have also barred, as I shall indicate later, by article I paragraph 2 and by article 

II paragraphs 1 and 2 of the amendments* 

One of the key elements in the United States amendments is the definition of 
''control of nuclear weapons" in terms of the right or ability to fire nuclear 
weapons. "Control 11 was not defined explicitly in the original United States djraft, 
although its meaning was clearly implied by the prohibition of any action to 
increase the number of entities with independent power to use nuclear weapons. 

The discussions in this Conference, and further deliberation on the question, 
led the United States to the conclusion that the definition of "control" is too 
central to the problem of non-proliferation to be left to implication. We have 
therefore given it an exact definition. Before quoting article IV (c) of the 
United States amendments, I should like to say this. It may seem illogical in 
describing amendments to begin with the last article of those amendments. However, 
as the representatives will see, the last article consists of definitions. This 
first appearance of lack of logic will therefore, I think, give way to a recognition 
that" it is' best first to define the terras one is talking about and then to indicate 
how those terms are used in the substantive amendments. Article IV (c) reads? 
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"'Control* means right or ability to fire nuclear weapons without the 
concurrent decision of an existing nuclear weapon State/' ( ENDC/l52/Add.l, t>>2 ) 
I should emphasize that the decision of the nuclear weapon State would have to 
be explicit; it would have to be concurrent in time with the event | it could not 
be in the form of a general approval given in advance. Moreover, it is essential 
to keep in mind that under this definition control relates not merely to the right 
but also to the ability to fire nuclear weapons • 

In considering the significance of this definition of control, this Conference 
should also have in mind the intentions of the United States with respect to possible 
common nuclear defence arrangements within alliance 'structures, I have already 
read, at the meeting on 3 March (ENDC/?V.245, p*32), testimony from the Secretary 
of State of the United States before our Congress dealing with possible NATO nuclear 
arrangement s« I should like to add here that, while he was testifying, he 
was asked whether any plans being discussed in NATO contemplated that the United 
States would give up its veto over the use of United States weapons. Here is his 
reply: 

"We would have to insist •'• • that the United States be a necessary party to 
a decision to use nuclear weapons* Because the vast arsenals of the United 
States are so heavily involved in that decision, we must be present for 
that decision and must ourselves agree to a decision taken." 

Our Secretary of Defense was asked the same question. He was equally explicit. 
Here is his reply? 

"We have no plan to dilute our veto in any way and our allies are not asking 
us for a dilution of that veto." 

These clear statements of United States intentions and the clear definition of 
"control" in the United States draft indicate that the United States draft would 
not permit a non-nuclear weapon State to have any relationship to nuclear weapons 
which would give it the right or ability to fire such weapons on its own. Furthermore, 
under , provisions of the United States amendments that I shall be discussing later, 
a nuclear weapon State is prohibited from allowing a non-nuclear weapon State to 
have a relationship to nuclear weapons which would permit the non-nuclear weapon 
State to obtain manufacturing or design information. 

With these clear prohibitions of the United States draft in mind, we do the 
cause of non-proliferation a disservice if we permit ourselves to be diverted into 
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xaeoretical discussions about what is meant by " access' 1 to nuclear weapons, Here 
we should note in passing that United Nations resolution 2028 (XX) does not entangle 
itself in this vague concept of "access". We do the cause of noh~r>rolif eraticn 
even less service if we let ourselves be drawn into a debate on whether certain 
collective defence arrangements might increase the influence within an alliance 
of a non-nuclear weapon State. This would indeed be a fruitless expenditure of our 
efforts, particularly when those attacking these collective defence arrangements 
concede that they do not involve the acquisition of any independent ability to fire 
nuclear weapons. 

We have a difficult enough task ahead of us in negotiating a non-proliferation 
agreement if we concentrate — as we should and we must — on the central issues* 
We should therefore reject diversions which may' render -a difficult task impossible . 
If we but concentrate on our main task, we shall, des-oite the difficulties wnich 
now face us, be able to accomplish our objective: the negotiation of an agreement 
which ensures that the number of -cower centres which have the right or ability to 
start a nuclear war will not be increased • — not even by one* 

I ho-oe I have made clear the views of the United States on the importance of 
the definition of "control". With this in mind, I should like to explain Dlie other 
portions of our new amendments. 

First, as representatives may have already gathered from my remarks, we have 
adopted in 6ur amendments the concept of "nuclear "weapon State" and "non-nuclear 
weapon State" \ This is a concept which I believe was first mentioned by the 
representative of India during our last session (ENDC/?V,223) • These terms "nuclear 
weapon State" and "non-nuclear weapon State" are formally noted in article IV 
subparagraphs (a,b). This is the article dealing with definitions. But these 
terms, as they are defined; appear throughout articles I and II of the amendment s. 

as Mr. Trivedi has -oointed out, there are States with important programmes for 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy which have wisely chosen to refrain from manufacturing 
or acquiring nuclear weapons* Our original draft was therefore not accurate in 
defining such States as "non-nuclear" « We believe that our amendments, by making 
the distinction between "nuclear weapon States" and "non-nuclear weapon States", 
better describe the actual problem with which we are dealing —the problem of 
preventing the proliferation of nuclear weapons. I am happy to note that some 
recent speakers in the Committee already seem to have adopted this concept, following 
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the lead which the representative of India gave us at the last session* The 
adoption of this terminology may help to stop the talk of a "nuclear club* 1 '. This 
phrase has often been used loosely in discussing the -proliferation problem. I 
submit that it is a phrase which, with its implications of a high table or superior 
coterie, is quite inconsistent with the objectives of our work here. 

Let me now draw attention to. our new article I and the obligations it 
establishes for nuclear weapon States. Under the first paragraph of this new article, 
the nuclear weapon States parties to the treaty undertake — 

"Not to transfer nuclear weapons into the national control of any non- 
nuclear weapon State, or into the control of any association of non-nuclear 
weapon States." ( ENDC/l52/Add.l ) 
The first portion of this new language maintains the prohibition in our prior draft 
against transfer of nuclear weapons into the national control of any non-nuclear 
weapon State. The second portion forbids also the transfer of nuclear weapons into 
the control of any association of non-nuclear weapon States. 

A close analysis of the language in article I of the original United States draft 
treaty (ENDC/152) dated 17 August 1965, showed that it might have been interpreted 
as permitting the creation of a new nuclear entity composed entirely of non-nuolear 
weapon States, in the event that a pre-existing nuclear weapon State had previously 
unilaterally disarmed itself of nuclear weapons. This result was not intended! but 
to remove any doubt the amendment makes explicit the intent not to transfer control 
of nuclear weapons, either to a single non-nuclear weapon State or to several such 
States acting together. 

Paragraph 2 of our new article I would oblige the nuclear weapon States — 

"Not to provide to any non-nuclear weapon State or association of such 
States 

(a) assistance in the manufacture of nuclear weapons, in preparations 
for such manufacture, or in the testing of nuclear weapons f or 

(b) encouragement or inducement to manufacture or otherwise acquire 
its own nuclear weapons." ( ENDC/l52/Add>l ) 

As representatives will realize, in subparagraph (a) of this new formulation 
we have adopted to some extent provisions contained in the Soviet articles I and 
II (ENDC/164, pp>4, 5) concerning preparations for manufacture and concerning testing 
of nuclear weapons. Here we have also sought to take into account the wise observation 
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of the re-ore sentative of Sweden at our meeting of .24 February .when, she pointed out 
that there was not one but a chain of, decisions leading .up to the final action of 
"manufacture" of nuclear weapons.. (ENBG/PV.243, r>..1.2). 

In paragraph 2 (b) of our new article I we have adopted the concept of a 
prohibition against encouraging or inducing a non-nuclear weapon State to : manufacture 
or otherwise acquire its own weapons* - This idea of a prohibition agairist- 
encouragement or inducement adopts a concept.. that had its origin in article I ? 
paragraph 2 of the Treaty Banning Nuc lea-r Yfeappn Tests, in the Atmosphere, in Outer 
Space and Under Water (ENDC/lOO/Rev.l) . This concept would be-equally suitable in 
the treaty we are now considering « 

I have already indicated to this: Conference why I think that the concept of 
access is not -productive of progress, in our work here.- But at this stage I should 
also point out that any legitimate concerns in ,. this, regard should be taken care 
of by the amendment that I am now discussing, and;., the comparable, provisions of 
article II* The obligations of nuclear weapon States and the corresponding 
obligations of non-nuclear weapon States in these two amendments — articles I and II 
are, so to speak, mirror images of- one another.. The amendments to. article I make 
it perfectly clear that the nuclear weapon States, cannot do anything that would 
assist the non-nuclear weapon States in manufacturing .nuclear weapons, in preparing 
for their manufacture or in testing them. . They go even further and commit the 
nuclear weapon States not to do anything whi,ch will encourage or induce the non- 
nuclear weapon States to manufacture or otherwise acquire their own nuclear weapons. 

This commitment must be evaluated in the light of the corresponding commitment 
in article II, under which in its paragraph 1 the non-nuclear weapon States agree 
not to manufacture nuclear weapons,- and in paragraph 2 not to accept assistance 
in the manufacture of nuclear, weapons, in preparation for such manufacture or 
in testing nuclear weapons, or even to accept encouragement or inducement to 
acquire nuclear weapons otherwise. As I shall make clear in my discussion of 
paragraph 4 of articles I and II . respectively, these solemn commitments apply to 
units or personnel of a non-nuclear weapon State which are under the command of a 
military alliance. 
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I should now like to call attention to paragraph 3 of our new article I, 
which ? in addition to previous -prohibitions, obliges nuclear weapon States — 
"Not to take any other action which would cause an increase in 

the total number of States and associations of States having control 

of nuclear weapons •" 
This provision, together with the definition of control which I described earlier, 
completes the embodiment in treaty language of our Government's position that there 
should be no increase ~ not even by one — in the centres of 1 nuclear power which 
have the right or ability to start a nuclear war ♦ 

This provision would bar any transfer of control of nuclear weapons to any 
association of States — that is, it would prohibit the granting to any such 
association of the right or ability to fire a nuclear weapon without the explicit 
concurrent decision of a nuclear weapon State —unless one of the members of the 
association was a nuclear weapon State and that member gave up its entire nuclear 
arsenal to the association. Since this would not involve any increase in the 
number of nuclear weapon Powers, no -orolif eration would result* 

This section of the United States amendments is also related to discussions 
about possible common nuclear defence arrangements within alliance structures* 
This is a subject on which there has been a great deal of misunderstanding and 
some misstatements. It is for that reason that I should like to develop the 
implications of this section somewhat further, 

I should like to do so by pointing out that, where a nuclear weapon State 
retains a veto over any use of nuclear weapons, there is no problem of transfer 
of control* That is because no additional State and no association of States gains 
the right or ability to take, on its own, a decision to use nuclear weapons. Neither 
would have the ability to start a nuclear war. That terrible decision remains in 
the hands of the existing nuclear weapon States, &nd no question of transfer of 
control even arises, 

In this connexion, the testimony of the Secretaries of State and Defense of 
the United States concerning the intentions of the United States with respect to- 
proposed nuclear arrangements within NATO should make it quite clear that no one 
in NATO has been talking about any arrangements which would involve the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons. 
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Paragraph 4 of our new article I also constitutes an important addition to 
our .draft. It commits the nuclear weapon States parties to the treaty — 

n Not to take any of the actions -prohibited in the -preceding paragraphs 

of this article directly, or indirectly through third States or associations 

of States, or through units of the armed forces or military personnel of any 

State, even if such units or personnel are under the command of a military 

alliance," 
Both the original United States draft (EMDC/152) and the Soviet draft (ENDC/164) 
reflect a concern with preventing the possibility of a State doing indirectly, in 
conjunction with one or several other States, what it could not do directly. Our 
new article I, paragraph 4, represents a refinement of our -previous formulation and, 
in addition, borrows from the formulations in all three -paragraphs of the Soviet 
article I. We believe this new -paragra-ph 4 to be more concise and more comprehensive 
than either our own previous formulation or the Soviet draft, 

I shall, not go further today in describing our new article II, which sets forth 
the obligations of non-nuclear wea-pon States, The important point about article II 
is that it corresponds in reciprocal fashion to — - or, as I said earlier, it is a 
mirror image of — the obligations required of the nuclear weapon States in article 
I. Nor do I intend today to discuss the language of other articles of the treaty to 
which we have not pro-posed amendments. We shall deal with these ether articles later, 
as our discussion progresses* 

I have already dealt with three subparagraphs of our new article IV. In 
particular, I have already noted the precise definition of "control" contained in 
subparagraph (c) of that article, I would emphasize once again our strong belief 
that this definition, taken in conjunction with our new articles I and II, represents 
the most precise prohibitions yet formulated against proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

It remains for me to indicate the last element in our new amendments, an element 
which in our view is of considerable importance, I refer to the bracketed portion in 
our new article IV (d), which indicates that a definition of "nuclear weapon" is to be 
supplied at that point. We are convinced of the need for such a definition, but 
believe that it is not essential at this point in our negotiations and can be 
formulated at an appropriate technical level at the appropriate time. We do think 
it advisable at this time to call the Committee * s attention to this question. 
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We believe that these new United States amendments reflect better than our 
previous draft -*- and, with all due respect, better than the present Soviet draft — 
the requirements for a just, -precise and effective treaty to prevent the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons. We submit these amendments as evidence of our deep desire to 
reach agreement on this all-important question. We seek to move our negotiations 
forward. We hope the Soviet response will be in the same spirit, so that we may- 
look forward to a constructive period of deliberations. 

I shall not try to anticipate here and now the reaction of the Soviet Government 
to these amendments/ If the Soviet Government is truly concerned about preventing 
proliferation, direct or indirect, and is not more, interested in seeking to interfere 
with justifiable and proper defence arrangements among allies, then it should 
recognize that we have provided in this new- language the basis for a foolproof non- 
proliferation treaty that can be negotiated and implemented before it is too' late/ 

We believe that we have today taken a further step towards agreement'. 
Certainly that is our intention* We believe that the Soviet Government should 
recognize this intention and in our further discussions should respond to this 
effort in a constructive way. The path to agreement may not" be wide or- smooth, 
but it is now open if men of common cause and of good will are prepared to. make 
use. of it - 

Lor d CH ALPONT (United Kingdom) 5 As I listened to the speech of the 
United States representative there came into my mind some words of the great French 
writer Henri de Montherlant . In "The Civil War", his play about the death of 
Caesar, Cato tells Pomperus that "The best, evidence of greatness is restraint in the 
use of power" . In my view. the record of the United States — and it was reflected 
again in the words of Mr. Fisher today — has been one of restraint in the use of 
the greatest military power that has ever been placed in the hands of a sovereign 
nation State, the power of nuclear weapons* And the record of the Soviet Union 
h as been hardly less impressive* It is because thoSe two great nations have realized 
the terrible implications of the power they wield that the world has so far been 
spared the unimaginable horror of a nuclear war. But we must ; now ask ourselves 
seriously whether we can .always rely upon this evidence of greatness, .especially if 
the power of nuclear weapons spreads beyond its present frontiers. 

Before I come to the substance of my remarks on this subject,. I, should like 
to say a word about general and complete disarmament, especially as I did not, for 
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various reasons} intervene in last week's discussion* I was neverthless glad 
of the opportunity to listen to the contributions made by the speakers at last 
Thursday 1 s meeting (ENDC/PV.249) « I -shall study with care these statements, as 
well as the previous speeches on the subject which I missed through being away. 

We must never lose sight of general and complete disarmament as our ultimate 
goal. Though it is a subject to which we all give a great deal of thought now 
as in the past, it is not one to which there can be any quick or easy solutions 
there is no such thing as n instant disarmament" ♦ I am sure that we were right to 
give priority last summer, and that we are right to continue to give priority now, 
to halting the spread of nuclear weapons* We must be realists* If we cannot 
surmount the low hurdles — and there are moments when even these seem formidable 
enough ~~ what hope is there of successfully tackling the high ones? I am sure 
all. of us view' collateral measures as ste-os toward general and complete disarmament* 
We have certainly gone on record to this effect both here and in New York* But 
they are important and urgent in themselves, and we must now give them our full 
attention if we are to achieve success. 

Let me, then, turn to the matter which I believe to be most urgent of all, 
non-proliferation* I should like to take up the threads by examining certain 
questions raised in * two speeches made on. 3 March when the Committee broke off the 
discussion of this subject. Unfortunately I was not able to be here myself, but 
I see from the record (KTOC/^V. 245, pp»39 et seq * ) that the Soviet representative 
made some forceful remarks about my speech of 1 March (ENDC/?V.244, p*ll) in which 
I was quoting from an earli-er speech of his (ENDC/?V.241, pp*27? 33). I should like 
to remove any misunderstanding about what I said then, 

Before dealing with the specific issues, I should like to provide a framework 
for what I have to say by discussing for a moment the whole concept of the military 
alliance^ because in my view many of the problems in international relations 
generally - — and more specifically in our arms control and disarmament negotiations 
here — spring from confused thinking about the* purpose and relevance of military 
alliances* The military alliance is basically a system of collective defence against 
a military threat. So long as groups of countries with similar political systems and 
common interests are threatened, or believe themselves to be threatened, by someone 
else, these alliances will exist. And as long as they exist there will be 
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co-operation and consultation among the governments that belong to them* That is what 
a military alliance is for. 'When an alliance is made up of some countries that 
have nuclear weapons and others that do not, this consultation is bound to take 
some account of the circumstances and contingencies in which the nuclear weapons 
of the alliance might be used. 

That is not to say we can accent military alliances as a permament and 
unchangeable feature of the international scene. Military alliances have absolutely 
no value or relevance in isolation from the threat that originally brought them 
into being. The need for alliances must be constantly reviewed and reassessed: 
the forms, modalities and military arrangements within alliances must hot be 
allowed to assume a life of their own* And if it can ever be conclusively 
demonstrated that the threat which brought an alliance into being has disappeared, 
then it would be foolish and pointless to perpetuate the alliance itself as though 
the very idea of collective defence had some merit of its own. 

In my view it is clear that the danger of war in Europe has substantially 
receded in recent years. If we are to resolve the new problems likely to threaten 
the peace, prosperity and stability of the world in the 197C f s and 1980* s, we 
must first drag ourselves free from the obsolete assumptions and inflexible mental 
processes of the cold war. So far as my country is concerned, we would infinitely 
prefer to have an atmosphere of trust and co-operation between the "West and the 
countries of Eastern Europe than any number of powerful military alliances. It is, 
indeed, only in a climate of detente and mutual confidence that the political problems 
which lie at the heart of Europe will ever be resolved. 

This division of Europe into two armed camps is a grotesque aberration of 
hi story | but it is a reflection of the greater division between the communist 
countries and the West — a conflict that must be resolved if the dangers of the 
next twenty years are to be effectively met. This is the deeper significance of 
the agreements on arms control and disarmament that we are trying to negotiate here. 
They would be a sign that we had found some common ground between the Soviet Union 
and its allies on the ' one hand, and the United States and its allies on the other; 
they would in effect be the beginning of a new relationship to take the place of 
the mistrust and suspicion that characterizes the whole wretched apparatus of the 
cold war. 
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But I ask the representatives of the Soviet Union and the other countries of 
Eastern Euro-oe to accent that, so long as NATO and the ¥arsa\v Tact continue to 
exist in confrontation with each other, the members of the Western alliance at 
least will want to continue to ensure that their defences are strong. And here 
■perhaps I might be allowed tc comment briefly on a -passage in the speech of the 
representative of Poland on 1 March • He-saids 

M 0f course, nuclear sharing is less than possession of nuclear 
weapons with the sovereign right to use them* But in many cases it 
may constitute a very important element of implementation of national 
policies. It may increase the influence of a State among its allies," 
( ENPC/?V.244, t>.20 ) 

Later oh, s-oeaking of the question of "access", he -said; 
n ».. nuclear sharing gives its recipients access to wider military and 
political opportunities. As- for my country, it has sufficient reasons 
to object to any arrangements which would give certain States access to 
vnLder military and political opportunities. M ( ibid*, p»21 ) 
I .understand that this may be a legitimate element in the foreign -policy of 
Poland and perhaps the other countries of Eastern Euor-nei but I think we -.ought not 
to be so .imprecise in our thinking as to suppose that it has anything at all to 
do with the spread of nuclear weapons. If the aim of the communist countries is 
to detach the Federal Republic of Germany from the 'Western alliance, then they 
should say so without equivocation, and we should know what answer to .give. If they 
are really suggesting. ;that. their price for a non-proliferation treaty is the 
end of all political consultation among the members of the North Atlantic Treaty- 
Organization, then they must know that these terms are unacce-n table. 

But, to return to the Soviet representative's remarks of 3 March, the point 
I was trying to make in commenting on his earlier s-oeeoh was that we shall get 
into considerable difficulties here if. we do not use precise terminology in 
discussing non-r>rolif eration. Let me try to put this point another way. All of 
us may regret, as I -have just suggested, the existence of the situation which makes 
the North Atlantic and Warsaw alliances necessary. They are both associations of 
nuclear and non-nuclear States. If we try to a-nproach the problem of non- 
proliferation by using. words like "access" we shall be in danger of reaching a 
position where the alliances themselves constitute proliferation — and there is no 
hope at all for a treaty along that road. 

What, then, can we use as a more precise criterion? 
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Let us take another look at the Western formulation* States which possess nuclear 
weapons look upon them as e deterrent against a war that is too terrible to 
contemplate. But a nuclear weapon — forgive me if I state the obvious — - is no 
danger to anyone unless it can be fired? and to fire it you must have control 
.of it* "Control" is a vrord that is clearly and explicitly defined hy Western 
delegations , it has been so defined a dozen times during the present session. The 
revised draft which the United States representative has just submitted (ENDC/l52/Add.l) 
includes this definition in its article IV. I propose to say more about this 
revised draft in a moment. At this point I merely wish to suggest that the concept 
of "control" provides an absolutely unmistakable dividing line, one which is basic 
to the whole purpose of a non-proliferation treaty. 

In bis statement on 3 March the Soviet representative further said i 
"... Lord Chalfont's attempt to reduce the substance of the differences 
to arguments about different interpretations of the concept of military 
alliances does not stand up to criticism." (BNDC/PV.245, P. 42) 
I do not accept this as an accurate summary of the remarks to which i/ir. Tsarapkin 
was referring. At the same time I think he dismisses this question of alliances 
too easily, and I hope the Committee will bear with me if I take a few minutes 
now to examine another aspect of this question of the military alliance and its 
impact on our negotiations* 

The United Kingdom delegation ha s pointed out many times before that there 
are important elements of asymmetry in the relation between the Warsaw Pact and 
the North Atlantic alliance. The Soviet delegation often finds it convenient to 
overlook these and to argue as if they did not exist. The basic lack of symmetry 
between the two alliances arises from the fact that, whereas the territory of the 
most powerful member of the Warsaw Pact itself borders on the generally-accepted 
zone of confrontation in central Europe, the most powerful member of NATO is three 
or four thousand miles away. The European allies of the Soviet Union are on its 
doorstep* the European allies of the United States are divided from it by an ocean. 
And from this simple geographical fact a number of simple conclusions follow. In 
the first place, so long as both alliances have at their disposal nuclear weapons 
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of long, : medium and short range, the Western alliance cannot keep all these weapons 
on the territory of . the United States | some will have to be in Europe. 

It follows in turn from this that those governments on whose territory the 
alliance is. obliged to station its means of defence must be consulted about the 
condi.ti.pns : in which, and, the purposes for, which, these weapons are to be maintained* 
In an alliance consisting of sovereign and equal States, there is obviously no other 
alternative. .Indeed, these characteristics of. the Atlantic alliance are not new, 
they are not something which w.e have suddenly .proposed to introduce 5 they exist 
already. The inevitable deployment of weapons outside the United States and the 
resulting consultative machinery exist, today.- This is not proliferation — • I have 
never heard any suggestion that .it is -~> and, I do not see why the Soviet represen- 
tative should assume, that any modification -of the existing arrangements would 
necessarily result in proliferation.. 

Now I have no doubt that it would be perfectly possible for the" Warsaw Pact 
to keep all its nuclear, weapons inside the Soviet frontier.. After all, even if 
it did, the nearest piece of Soviet territory on which nuclear weapons could be 
stationed would be only some 400 miles from the nearest piece of West German 
territory and only 1,000 miles from the farthest point in the British Isles. . On 
the other hand, the distance from the nearest : point in the United States to the 
nearest location of any one of its 'Western European allies is no less than 2,500 
miles* Thus; no- comparison is possible between the degree of geographical : concen- 
tration of weapons available to the Soviet Union and that available to the Western 
alliance. The Soviet Union, I suggest, cannot take credit. for th'e '-geographical 
location of its allien and .assume that everyone else is able to base his 
calculation* on continuous .inner lines of defence. 

There are, of course., points of similarity between the Warsaw Pact and the 
NATO alliance, a,nd perhaps I may be forgiven if I illustrate this point from the 
experience of a. student taking his final examinations at the university. rie found 
himself faced with ohe task of translating the passage from Homer describing the 
battle between. Achilles and a sea-monster* Unfortunately, the word used for "sea- 
monster n is a. rare one and the student had not come across it previously. So he 
wrote a spirited account of Achilles struggling away on the sea-shore, dealing blows 
in all directions. But he was unable to . say whom or what Achilles was struggling 
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with? and, not unexpectedly he failed the examination, I am sometimes reminded of 
this when I listen to speeches made by the representative of the Soviet Union, and 
other like-minded representatives? describing the horrors of the arms race and the 
panoply of weapons built up by the Western alliar-.ce, copiously illustrated with 
quotations from speeches by Western statesmen. But there is never any mention of 
the "sea-monster" » It takes at least two to make an arms race. 

The Warsav/ Pact is also a formidable and well-armed military alliance, and it 
seems, so far as I can see, to be organized on principles not dissimilar to those 
of NATO, if one reads some of the pronouncements on this subject. Only the other 
day, on 17 February, an article in the Soviet Army's newspaper Red, Star said: 
'Marxist /Leninists consider that the refusal by any socialist 
country to pool its efforts in the military sphere with other fraternal 
countries would constitute a gross abandonment of the principles of 
proletarian internationalism and that, for the reliable defence of the 
conquests of socialism, a military alliance of socialist States is 
necessary J 1 
Further on, the article adds: 

"The cardinal questions of the defence of these countries are 
reviewed by the Political Consultative Committee." 
I repeat the words "Political Consultative Committee", because I am sure the 
Committee will a,gree that they have a familiar ring. But here the similarity 
ends* There is a vast amount of published information about NATO, but this is 
not the case with the "Warsaw Pact, I am not suggesting that this degree of 
secrecy on the part of the Warsaw Pact is necessarily reprehensible — they have 
their ; reasons and we have ours? but I do suggest that the difficulty of comparing 
NATO with the Warsaw Pact is appreciably increased by the secrecy in which the 
proceedings of the latter are shrouded* 

There are of course other dissimilarities that can stand in the way of a 
rational assessment of the situation* Some of the criticisms directed at the 
Western alliance by the members of the Warsaw Pact seem to me, paradoxically, to 
arise because these members seem genuinely to expect relations between the Western 
allies to be conducted in the same way as they conduct their affairs* It might 
be easier for these particular negotiations if they were, if the most powerful 
member or members of the Western alliance felt that it were right, and if they 
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were able, to impose their will without . question and without public discussion 
on the less powerful members* • 

But question and discussion are an intimate part of relations among members 
of the Western Alliance* We believe that whatever . its disadvantages in the short 
term — and it is always possible for the representative of the Soviet Union to find 
some splendid quotation from a disgruntled Western politician to support his 
argument for the moment — whatever the short term disadvantages * we believe that 
free discussion is a vital source of the strength and cohesion of our Alliance. The 
concept of the dignity and the sovereignty of all members of the Alliance — and I 
repeat all members -- is one which we prize . I am not suggesting that it does not 
exist inside the Warsaw Pact? but it does seem to be interpreted in a different way, 
as one would expect in a group of nations practising a different internal political 
system where the emphasis is placed on tight central control. I am not criticizing 
this system $ I am simply trying to point out the difference between the two, 

I also see that my speech on 1 March (ENDC/PV.244) came in for some rough 
handling by the representative of Czechoslovakia when he spoke on 3 iviarch (ENDC/pV.245, 
PP«46 et ffecj, ) . He seems to have taken exception to my quotation from his speech 
of 22 February (SNBC/PV.242, p.3l). r/ir. Cernik seemed to think that, when I drew 
attention to that part of his speech where he had pointed out, quite rightly, that 
a non-proliferation treaty is not intended to destroy military alliances, or to 
interfere with the internal affairs of these alliances, I was in some way trying to 
drive a wedge between members of the Warsaw pact* 

I should like to make it quite plain that this was not my intention. Anyone 
who has any substantial experience of this Conference must realize that to try to 
do this would be a fairly unproductive exercise if only because of the close 
solidarity and similarity of views shown in the speeches by the representatives of 
the countries concerned. I was simply trying to point out what seemed to me to be 
an internal contradiction in the totality of views expressed by members of the 
Warsaw Pact, a contradiction which of course I took to be inadvertent. I am sure 
that not only the representative of the Soviet Union but everyone around this table 
must agree with Mr. Cernik that the treaty we are struggling to achieve must not be 
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drafted in such a way that it interferes with the legitimate activities and 
structure of existing alliances. This is a point of vital importance. But it goes 
without saying that such activities are acceptable only so long as they do not 
involve prolif eration, since non-proliferation is what the treaty is about. I 
hope that what I have just said will remove any misunderstanding of what I meant 
in my last speech. 

I should now like to look at the draft presented by the United States 
delegation (SNDC/l52/Add.l) . I hope that all members of the Conference will agree 
that the submission of these revised drafts of articles I, II and IV of the United 
states draft treaty does mark a significant step forward, and I should like to 
express W delegation* s warm support for these revisions. They have clearly been 
drawn up in a spirit of flexibility and compromise in order to meet all reasonable 
criticisms and suggestions made in our Committee during the examination of the 
earlier draft. 

I hope that the Soviet delegation will note with approval that in several 
respects changes have been made in order to follow the language of the draft 
submitted by the representative of the Soviet Union (ENDC/164). The prohibition 
of any increase in the total number of States having control of nuclear weapons is 
maintained? and the reference to associations of non-nuclear States which is now 
added to the draft seems to me to meet any anxiety which may have been felt that 
a situation might conceivably arise at some future time when an association of 
non-nuclear States could have acquired control of nuclear weapons without infringing 
the treaty a s it was drafted earlier. This possibility has now been closed. 

Perhaps the most intractable problem with which we are faced is to find a way 
to prevent proliferation in the context of associations of States without limiting 
the legitimate right to associate. The definition of "control" in article IV of 
the new draft provides a firm barrier against proliferation in a mixed alliance of 
nuclear and non-nuclear States? and I have already underlined the importance of 
this vital definition which forms the hub of the framework of the Western draft. 
The other provisions of the treaty radiate from this firm, fixed point* The 
representative of the United States has given a comprehensive account of the 
reasoning behind this new formulation £ and I shall only repeat at this stage that 
njy delegation welcomes and supports it and I would commend it to the close attention 
of the other delegations here. 
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If I may s ay so without seeming to engage in special pleading, I would 
especially a s k that the eight delegations of governments which do not belong to 
either of the main military alliances should remove from their minds any natural and 
understandable repugnance to military alliances a s such, which might make it more 
difficult for them to make a dispassionate judgement of the solution to the problem 
of proliferation which has been put forward this morning. As I have said before, 
until we can do away with the threats that have caused a significant proportion of 
the netions of the world to form alliances, these alliances will continue to exists 
and I believe that the increase in confidence between all countries, the spirit of 
pride of achievement that would follow the signing of a sound treaty on non- 
proliferation, vri.ll help to bring closer a world where alliances are no longer 
necessary and in which, if I may u s e an expression that i s perhaps more familiar 
in another context, they will wither away. But exactly the opposite consequences 
will flow from any attempt to use these negotiations here bo try to sap the strength 
and damage the integrity of the alliances that now exist. 

I should like to say a few words now on a different aspect of non-proliferation. 
A good deal has been heard of the feeling that the sacrifices made by the non-nuclear 
Powers, in renouncing nuclear weapons should be counter-balanced by undertakings on 
the part of the existing nuclear Powers to reduce their own stocks of nuclear 
weapons o This seems to me to be a not unreasonable demand. Indeed, without 
going into the question of what sort of steps should become possible after the 
signing of a non-proliferation treaty, there are steps we can take here and now and 
put into effect without even waiting for the conclusion of a non-proliferation 
treaty. 

One of these is President Johnson 1 s plan for a freeze on the numbers and 
characteristics of delivery vehicles (ENDC/120) and his assurance that — 

"If progress can be made here, the United States will be prepared to 

explore the possibility of significant reductions in the number of 

these delivery vehicles/ 1 (ENDC/165, p. 3) 
As the representative of the United States pointed out last Tuesday (SNDC/pY.248, p.9) , 
had this proposal been promptly adopted in 1964, present United States inventories 
of nuclear delivery vehicles in the category of which we are talking would be only 
half what they are today. I would be very interested to hear whether the same 
would have been the ca s e for the Soviet Union 1 s inventories of nuclear delivery 
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vehicles. But my main point here is to ask, does not this fact show the 
importance and the lasting value of adopting this measure of freeze and reduction 
as soon as possible? 

This is not the only such proposal that the United States delegation has laid 
before this Committee * 'My colleagues will recall the intervention of the United 
States representative on 8 March . (ENDC/PV. 246, pp.33 et seq .) in which he explained 
how thousands of nuclear warheads could be destroyed and the fissile material they 
contained diverted to peaceful purposes * This is not, as Mr* Tsarapkin evidently 
believes, an insignificant "gimmick 11 attached to the former United States proposal 
for a cut-off on the production of fissile material. The United Kingdom attaches 
special importance to the destruction aspect of both this proposal and the earlier 
proposal for a freeze! and we can only feel disappointment at the frigid response 
which these proposals have been given by the Soviet Union, because, in our view, 
they are directed towards what is practicable and realizable • 

Just a s in our discussions on non-proliferation there is, I think, a wide 
awareness of the need to halt further proliferation so as then to proceed to 
restrict what ha s been called existing proliferation, so here too it seems to me to 
be a logical sequence to tackle production facilities for nuclear weapons in the 
hope that this can be a prelude to limiting and reducing existing nuclear weapons. 
There may be, it is true, differing interpretations about what constitutes balanced 
reductions? but no one, I hope, questions the need for proceeding in such a way 
and at such a speed a s to preserve t.he existing military balance and stability. It 
is our belief, a s I have said before, that even now — - at this moment — the peace 
and stability of the world could be assured with substantially fewer nuclear 
weapons than now make up the enourraous armouries of East and West. 

Having dealt with the real possibilities for progress that I think are offered 
by these proposals, I should now like to s ay a brief word about security assurances* 
In practice it is clear that States that are members of alliances which include a 
nuclear Power can already count on the protection of that Power's nuclear weapons 
if their security should be threatened by nuclear blackmail or nuclear attack. It 
is rather the non-aligned States which feel themselves to be at a permanent 
disadvantage by signing a treaty promising not to acquire nuclear weapons. As my 
Prime Minister recently made clear in a speech he made in Edinburgh on 12 March, we 
are deeply sympathetic towards the concern felt by the non-aligned countries over 
this problem* He said: 
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"Countries on trie brink of making "their own nuclear weapons will not bo 
dissuaded unless those of us who have the power to do so join to give them 
some guarantee's that they will not be under attach from their neighbours* ,? 
The President of the United States and the Chairmen of the Council of ministers 
of the Soviet Union have each -suggested possible solutions* 1 believe, myself, 
•that it is for the countries on the receiving end to reflect on how best their 
legitimate needs can be met and to inform the Conference accordingly at en 
appropriate moment. I do not wish to urge the non-aligned States to produce an 
immediate formula. It may well be better to leave this very important point until 
a later stage in the negotiations when the final shape of a non- : prolif eration treaty 
has become clear* 

The other principal subject whicn comes under the heading of measures relp,ted 
to a non-proliferation treaty is the comprehensive test ban, I think we all agree 
the^t -progress in this field would substantially contribute to the effective 
operation of a- non-proliferation treaty, quite apart from its impact on the arms 
race among the nuclear Powers. It is for this reason 'that my Government fully 
endorses the need for a comprehensive test ban with adequate, effective and agreed 
means of verification,, Perhaps I might rece.Il to the Committee the work conducted 
in the United kingdom on the seismologies,! aspects of this problem, about which I 
spoke on 3 February (ENDC/PV.237) - We must look carefully et ail possible lines of 
approach and, as I have said before, we should certainly pay careful attention to 
the various suggestions made by -the non-aligned members of this Committee * 

Since I last spoke about this, further interesting suggestions have been made 
by the representative of Sweden (ENDC/?V*243) and jviexico ■ ( oNDC/?V*246) , ;-irs. ivlyrdal 
developed in some detail certe^in aspects of the idea of inspection by challenge 
which had been earlier set out in New York by the Swedish 'permanent representative 
t o the Uni t e d N at i ons £ and , as I hr.d o c c e„s i on to s by e ar 1 i e r ( 3NDC /?V . 2 37 , pp * 7 , 3 ) , 
under this type of arrangement there would be an eoue.l obligation to explain both 
on the accused e.nd on the accuser* For his part, the representative of Mexico 
suggested that one contributory factor in an agreement might be the creation of a 
panel of scientists' drawn from non-aligned countries who would undertake inspection 
(ENDC/?V,246, p»9) ? I do not want on this occasion to discuss the relative merits 
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of these or other proposals, but only to observe that they testify to the existence 
of a widespread desire to explore in a constructive spirit the areas -of difference 
over a comprehensive test-ban treaty? and I believe that this in itself is a hopeful 
sign. 

In emphasizing the value these three measures would have, and their importance 
in the context of a non-proliferation treaty, I should also like to repeat my view, 
in which I think I am far. from alone, that we should not try to link these directly 
to a non-proliferation treaty* lie should not, I am convinced, -make progress on 
one. measure conditional on progress on another. Least of all should we do this 
over a non-proliferation treaty, the achievement of which i s so urgent and vital to us 
all. If we tried to do this, we should risk achieving nothing but deadlock. 

At this crucial stage in our proceedings when we have two draft treaties before 
us and yet when each month that passes increases the danger of the spread of nuclear 
arras, it really is up to us all to search our own minds as to how much importance we 
attach to the signing of a non-proliferation treaty* If we want it, we ought to be 
prepared on all sides to make sacrifices for it- If we do not want it, we might as 
well save our breath and discuss something else. I can assure the Committee that 
my Government believes ~ and I quote again from my Prime Minister's speech on 12 
March — that "There is one challenge above all others in this vital year in world 
affairs. This is the urgent need to stop the spread of nuclear weapons". 

As I have talked a good deal about alliances today and their relevance to the 
control of nuclear weapons, it might be a s well if I were to end by adding to my 
Prime Minister's words and making the position of my Government absolutely clear* 
We have no blind faith in , the permanent sanctity of alliances? we have no wish to 
preserve the so-called independence of the nuclear weapons that are now under our 
control* In the search for really effective international agreements on arms control 
and disarmament -- and especially those agreements that will prevent the further 
spread of nuclear weapons — we are prepared to review our attitude to military 
.alliances and our policies on nuclear weapons. "We are not prepared to weaken our 
collective defences or erode our own national security 2 no responsible government 
could contemplate that* But we realize that in the end the only real security for 
any of us lies in a world from which the menace of nuclear weapons and eventually 
the threat of war itself have been permanently removed* 
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As I have said, we expect no "instant disarmament". Wg realize that disarmament 
and the solution of the fundamental political problems of the world must go forward 
hand- in-hand. But if we could oe ce^ain of full agreement among the nations of the 
world on even the first small steps along the road — agreements to stop the spread 
of nuclear weapons and. to put an end to all testing of these weapons — we should be 
ready for our part to go a long way to remove any real obstacles that lie in our 
path. In a situation like the one in which we find ourselves today, it is clear that 
if we are to resolve the conflict of interests that stands between us and these 
urgently-needed disarmament agreements , it can be done only if everyone involved is 
prepared to make concessions and to take what might seem to be political and military 
risks o Provided that it is not expected to do so alone , my Government is prepared 
to make those concessions and to take those risks • 

U iviAUNG MAUNG GYI (Burma) : As this is the first time that this delegation 
has addressed the Committee since its resumption on 27 January, I should like to 
emphasize that our silence should not be construed as a lack of interest' in or apathy 
towards the discussions that have now been going oh for some weeks o We are ready 
to contribute- to the negotiations id the extent of our capabilities. 

Needless to say, bhe prevention of the further spread of nuclear weapons, in 
the light of the realities that we face and the dangers inherent in both existing 
and future prolif orexion, is an urgent — - if not the most important — • issue" with 
which this Committee now has to "deal. The first round of our discussions has 
witnessed a deeper probing into the problems that we must overcome and has been 
characterized by a full and frank exchange of views on all sides • It riot only has 
shown the sincerity and seriousness of all of us who are here, but also" 'hag reflected 
the concern in this problem of the international community at large, to which we are 
responsible by virtue of the mandate given to us by resolution 2028 (XX) of the 
General Assembly (SNDC/l6l) . 

The Committee ha s now resumed its discussion of the non-proliferation issue 
which was interrupted over two weeks ago* During that interval we have had the 
benefit of discussion on other collateral measures and on the question of general and 
complete disarmament, which we had not discussed for -over eighteen months* We hope 
that the two weeks of respite have given representatives time to reflect on what has 
been said by all sides, and that this will introduce fresh ideas and renewed 
enthusiasm into our discussions here* 
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What we are about to say is in the nature of a general outline of some of the 
thoughts that have entered our minds in listening to the very valuable and 
interesting statements made by all delegations * JVly delegation feels it is first 
necessary to give our general impression if we are to participate in the detailed 
examination of the draft treaties* 

This delegation ha s welcomed the respective draft treaties from the very time 
of their presentation. In this respect, -the Burmese delegation in its- statement 
to the First Committee at the twentieth session of the General Assembly said: 
"We welcome the United States draft treaty of 17 August 1965 as well 
a s the Soviet Union draft treaty of 24 September 1965 and look upon 
them as manifestations of the genuine desire and will to reach agreement 
on the part of the two Powers. We hope that there will be mutual 
concession and accommodation and that negotiations will be conducted 
with a complete absence of the desire to gain an advantage or cause 
disadvantage of any kind. In view of the urgency the Assembly will 
expect neither party to insist that its draft should become the 
exclusive basis for negotiations, but that the two Powers will be able 
to agree on a new common text using both drafts as a basis-.-" ( A/C» 3./PV. 1365 1 p i . 37 ) 
Despite the fact that the major obstacle between the authors of the United 
States draft (ENDC/152) and the Soviet Union draft (ENDC/164) , respectively, is 
reflected in the first two articles of those drafts, an examination of the remaining 
articles leads us to conclude that the two drafts have much in common, which 
reflects the desire of their sponsors to work out a practicable treaty. 

We wish to point out that both draft treaties have attempted to deal with only 
one aspect of proliferation: the reaching of an agreement not to transfer nuclear 
weapons to non-nuclear weapon countries* But it is common knowledge that it would 
not be in the interest of the nuclear Powers to indulge in indiscriminate proliferation 
of nuclear weapons to those nations that do not possess them, or to give such nations 
assistance in their manufacture. The main danger of proliferation of nuclear 
weapons to additional States therefore lies not so much in the acquisition of such 
weapons from external sources as in the existence of a growing number of States with 
nuclear weapon potentialities* 
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No doubt a formal agreement between the nuclear Powers not to disseminate 
nuclear weapons to non-nuclear States — - which -they would not do in any case — - would 
in itself be an achievement that would have a salutary effect. But would that alone 
be sufficient inducement for the non-nuclear States, especially those with nuclear 
weapon capabilities, to subscribe to the agreement? i/iuch will therefore depend 
not only on the degree of urgency, with which the super-Powers settle the outs\:.^;&Irig 
differences between them, but also and to a large extent on indications which they 
give that attempts are being made to limit, reduce and eliminate their nuclear 
arsenals. Nuclear weapons should not be considered to be a sacred trust — a 
virtue if possessed by some but immoral if acquired by others • We say this because 
of our position as what the ^representative of Sweden has described as a definitely 
non-nuclear weapon country, so that mutually-acceptable conditions for an agreement 
may be found, satisfying especially those countries whose adherence is essential 
if the treaty is to be effective. 

Before proceeding further with my statement, I wish to join other non-aligned 
delegations which have referred to General Assembly resolution 2028 (XX) . We 
share their conviction that this mandate given to us by the United Nations 
circumscribes the extent of the area which we must explore if we are to achieve a 
fair and equitable treaty acceptable to all. 

Our discussions have been focussed on operative paragraph 2 (b) of this 
resolution, which states : "The -treaty should embody an acceptable balance of irutual 
responsibilities and obligations of the nuclear and non-nuclear Powers"* (ENTOC./I61.) 
Interpretations vary as to the nature of the obligations to be assumed by the nuclear 
Powers and the non-nuclear Powers under the terms of that paragraph. What we -should 
bear in mind is that our purpose is to contain the virus of nuclear infection which 
is now endangering the security of all States . large and small alike. The treaty 
is therefore unique in the sense that it is the first escential-step required to stern 
the tide of nuclear holocaust that is threatening to engulf this world of ours, and 
is not an instrument to balance the particular vested interests of this or that group 
of nations • If we bear this in mind, we shall not be deflected from our path of 
achieving an acceptable balance of responsibilities of nuclear and non-nuclear Powers 
alike, 
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Some guiding principles as to what this balance should be may be found in 
the following much- quoted sentence from the Joint Memorandum of the non-aligned 
delegations s 

"The eight delegations &re convinced that measures to prohibit the spread 
of nuclear weapons should, therefore , be coupled with or followed by 
tangible steps to halt the nuclear arms race and to limits reduce and 
eliminate the stocks of nuclear weapons and the means of their delivery." 
(ENDC/158) 
Because of the very dissimilarity of the positions of the nuclear and the non-niicleai 
Powers? the obligations, to be assumed by them could not possibly be equr.1. But we 
feel that it would not be asking too much of the nuclear Powers to request them, 
at least as a start ? to show some evidence that efforts are being made to take the 
first essential steps to inhibit the quantitative and qualitative enhancement of 
their nuclear arsenals* 

An undertaking on the part of the non-nuclear weapon Powers not to manufacture 
nuclear weapons would in effect mean forgoing the production of fissionable material 
for weapons purposes? and such production is the first essential step for the 
manufacture of these weapons and constitutes an important dividing line between 
restraint from and pursuit of the nuclear path. An undertaking on the part of the 
major nuclear Powers to halt the production of fissionable materials of weapons 
grade would mean the cutting~off of additional supplies* In any case they already 
have large stocks? and any increase in quantities of fissionable material for 
weapons purposes could only be of diminishing, marginal value. Thus in this ca s e 
the obligations to be undertaken by the nuclear and non-nuclear Powers alike would 
be identical. The sacrifice by the nuclear Powers would be marginal. However, 
the restraint required from the non-nuclear States would be substantial. 

The achievement of a comprehensive test-ban treaty is also an essential 
requirement for the principle of balance „ For the non-nuclear Powers the partial 
test-ban Treaty :(ENDC/lOO/feev-..l) has the same de facto result a s a non-proliferation 
measure while the nuclear Powers continue to test underground to develop more 
sophisticated nuclear weapons* We venture to say that the intrinsic value of the 
comprehensive test-ban agreement would be greater than that of the halt in the 
production of fissionable material for weapons purposes, since adherence to it by 
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the nuclear Powers would mean a nuclear cease-fire in their race to find the 
ultimate weapon* Success in finding such a weapon would result in the disturbance 
of the present balance of deterrence which could spell disaster for the security 
of the world* We therefore share the conviction of other non-aligned delegations 
that agreements on the cut-off of the production of fissionable material of weapons 
grade and on a comprehensive test-ban treaty are the least that should be expected 
from the nuclear Powers as evidence of their sincerity and determination to deal 
with the intra-national aspects of proliferation. 

We therefore feel that these related measures should be discussed concurrently , 
on a basis of equal urgency, with the non-proliferation issue , We do not see why, 
given the political will, the entry into force of these related measures could not 
be achieved together with measures on non-prolif eration* But however much we may 
wish to link these measures , their solutions could not possibly be interrelated, A 
corollary that can be drawn from this is 2 if solutions are found to the non- 
proliferation issue, which is the main aspect of our problem, would it be practicable 
for us to wait for the solution of other related measures? In other words, should 
all these measures be implemented simultaneously, or should they be dealt with 
within a certain stipulated period? 

If we take the latter approach, a non-prolif erection treaty could possibly 
include a separate article in which the nuclear Powers would assume specific 
commitments concerning their intention to halt the nuclear arms race and to limit, 
reduce and eliminate their nuclear arsenals and their delivery vehicles* The 
treaty with an indefinite duration could contain a stipulation on the lines of 
article VI of the United states draft treaty providing that it would be subject to 
periodic review* If, at the time of the treaty review, there should be any evidence 
of a breach of good faith concerning this special article , a juridical assessment 
could be made on the right of withdrawal. 

Our thoughts in this matter were inspired to a certain degree by the suggestions 
made by the representative of the United Arab Republic (ENDC/PV e 245, pp»10, ll) 5 but 
they are by no means intended to be considered as definitive proposals * The statements 
made by the non-aligned delegations as well as by other delegations show that in this 
complex problem there are more ways than one to stem the tide of proliferation* A deeper 
exploration of the problem would perhaps reward us with the most practical formula 
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or a oomposite of formulas enabling us to arrive at an equitable agreement accept- 
able to the international community at large 9 nuclear and non-nuclear Powers alike . 

We. should now like to express some thoughts on the principles embodies in 
operative paragraph 2 (a) of General Assembly resolution 2028 (XX). This paragraph 
states s 

H The treaty should be void of any loop-holes which might permit 
nuclear or non-nuclear Powers to proliferate 9 directly or indirectly*, 
nuclear weapons in any f orm« ,? 
The aim of this paragraph, as we interpret it ? is to foreclose all possible means 
of leakage \;f nuclear weapons to new entities and to see that no limitations, are 
placed on preventing all such possibilities* When controversies arise as to what 
constitutes a watertight non-proliferation treaty? should not the text be favoured 
that tries to close all possible avenues? to prevent proliferation in every sense 
of the word? In thi£ res-pect we appreciate the amendments (ENDC/l52/Add.l) 
submitted today by the United States with the purpose of introducing more precise 
language into its draft treaty. These amendments merit careful study by this 
Committee* Some of our thoughts on this matter were, expressed as long ago as 19&3? 
when the Burmese representative stated in the First Committee during the eighteenth 
session of the General Assembly? 

" ... my> delegation is bound to say that it views with grave concern the 
project designed to produce a multilateral nuclear force comprising certain 
countries of the NATO alliance. However laudable may be the hopes and 
intentions of its sponsors? we fear that its eventual result will only be 
to pass control over nuclear weapons to those who do not today possess 
them 1 ' . (A/C.l/P\M326 9 p. 31) 

The question of ensuring security is an indispensable element in a non-prolifer- 
ation treaty* We are receptive to any effective guarantee against nuclear attack 
that would not compromise our standing as a non-aligned country* For that reason 
we had given our support to the idea advanced by the respresentative of Nigeria 
that *™ 

!i An indispensable element in any non-proliferation measure is • . • a 
firm undertaking with adequate guarantees by the nuclear Powers not 
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to use nuclear weapons against non-nuclear Powers ,.. or to threaten 

to use them." ( A/Cl/Fy.1356; Em)C/W.215, P.31 ). 
We were therefore encouraged "by the offer in the recent message from Premier Kosygin 
to this Committee (ENDC/167) which declared the willingness of the Soviet Government 
to include in the treaty a clause on the prohibition of the use of nuclear weapons 
against non-nuclear States parties to the treaty which have no nuclear weapons on 
•fe'ho-ir territory. This offer merits elaboration "by its sponsors and exploration by 
the nuclear Powers with a view to achieving a mutxially-agreed offer of guarantee 
which would induce a sense of security particularly in those non-nuclear States 
■which, "by the very nature of their non-alignment 9 are wary of seeking shelter under 
any sphere of nuclear protection* 

We also are in favour of the suggestion for strengthening United Nations 
security arrangements contained in the recent message addressed to this Committee by 
President Johnson (EHDC/165)* Strengthening the capability of the United Nations 
to maintain international peace and security and to thwart aggression in any form 
whatsoever 9 whether conventional or nuclear , is also an essential factor that 
could go a long way towards strengthening the security of smaller nations* 

The CHAIRMAN (Romania) (t ranslation from French )? We shall now continue 
our discussion on general and complete disarmament* 

Mr. CERNIK (Czechoslovakia) (tran slation from Russian ) . The Czechoslovak 
delegation would like to express its point of view on the basic task for the 
fulfilment of which the Eighte en-Hat ion Committee was created? the preparation of 
a draft treaty on general and complete disarmament 

If we all agree that the principal danger consists in the possibility of the 
outbreak of a nuclear-missile war, then it is quite logical that we should, also 
agree that, within the complex of general and complete disarmament 9 those proposals 
and measures which would lead in the shortest possible time to the elimination of 
the means of unleashing and conducting such a war should be at the centre of 
our attention. It is not coincidental.; therefore , that in the course of discussions 
on the questions of general and complete disarmament our Committee has concentrated 
its attention on this crucial question. 
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Unfortunately, however, as a result of the positions taken up by the Western 
Powers, these discussions are now at a deadlock, and we are faced with -the fact that 
since the end of 1964 neither the Eighteen-Nation Committee' nor the United Nations 
General Assembly has considered this basic problem of disarmament. Mere- declarations 
that the preparation of a draft treaty on general and complete disarmament remains 
the principal task of our Committee cannot conceal the fact that the discussion of 
questions of general and complete disarmament has, through the fault of the. West, 
reached a deadlock, and that the Western Powers are clearly not interested in 
changing this state of affairs. 

The- Czechoslovak delegation therefore considers it proper that our Committee 
has now again entered upon the consideration of the existing situation of discussion 
of the problem of general and complete disarmament, and .that it is seeking ways of 
making progress on t'.is basic question of disarmament. We are indeed summoned to 
this task by resolution 2031 (XX) of the United Nations General Assembly (ENDC/l6l), 
which was adopted by an overwhelming majority of the States Members and which 
requests us to continue our efforts towards making substantial progress in reaching 
agreement on the question of general and complete disarmament under effective 

international control.. 

The socialist delegations have pointed out more than once that the basic 
reason why our negotiations have not so far produced any results is the general 
approach of the Western Powers to the question of disarmament. Although the Western 
Powers have- paid lip-service to the ■ idea of general and complete disarmament, their 
actions are not directed to the realization of that aim but, on the contrary, are 
diametrically opposed to the very essence of the disarmament idea. The approach 
of the Western Powers, both to the solution of the problem of general and- complete 
disarmament and to proposals regarding collateral measures, is based on their 
efforts to subordinate disarmament to their military and- strategic concepts, which 
amount in substance to a desire to retain permanently the ability to conduct a 

nuclear-missile war. 

How can the Western Powers, and particularly the United States of America be 
interested in a real solution of the problem of disarmament if every year they 
expand their military output, raise the numbers ->f their armed forces and establish 
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new military bases? The war in South-East Asia which the United States is con- 
ducting against the Viet-Mamese people, and the military intervention, of the 
United States in Latin America and Africa? clearly show in what direction United 
States foreign policy is moving* That policy, which is essentially the "position 
of strength 1 ' policy condemned "by all nations? is being increasingly influenced by 
military circles « So long as the trend of foreign policy of the Western Powers? 
and particularly of the United States? remains unchanged? the discussion in our 
Committee of the questions of general and complete disarmament will be at a 
standstills 

The approach of the Socialist States towards solving the problem of general 
and complete disarmament is determined by their desire to achieve radical progress 
in our negotiations as quickly as possible * In striving for general and complete 
disarmament the socialist countries? and first and foremost the Soviet Union? have 
done much to adapt their proposals to the demands of the other States taking part 
in these negotiations* It was the Soviit Union itself which took into account the 
views of the Western Powers and agreed to a substantial modification of its 
original draft treaty on general and complete disarmament (MDC/2) 9 thus . furnishing 
new evidence that the socialist States are endeavouring to create an appropriate 
basis for agreement 9 

The most important step in this direction was the proposal regarding retention 
of the so-called "nuclear umbrella" until the end of the process of general and 
complete disarmament (Eroc/2/Rev.l/Add.l) ? since it had a decisive bearing on the 
key area of general and complete disarmament — that is? on questions relating to 
the means of delivering nuclear weapons and to the weapons themselves <, This proposal 
was supported by most of the delgations cf non-aligned States which are members of 
our Committee as" an appropriate basis for further negotiations • The essence of the 
proposal for the retention of a "nuclear umbrella" is the endeavour to eliminate as 
soon as possible the danger of the outbreak of a nuclear war. This proposal was 
distinguished above all by its balance. Its implementation would give no advantage 
to either side. And we were dealing here with a radical and realistic measures 
which could have rescued the negotiations on general and complete disarmament from 
the present stalemate and became the starting-point for other s : teps in the same 
direction, 
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But despite the efforts of the socialist delegations? and chiefly, those of the 
Soviet Union delegation, which gave an exhaustive explanation of its proposal and 
suggested that it should he discussed in more detail by a working party 
(BTOC/FV^lSS, p«17), further negotiations were held up "by the negative attitude of 
the Western Powers. It was precisely from the Western Powers that opposition was 
encountered to the principle of a "nuclear umbrella", which represents a step taken 
by the Soviet Union towards bringing its position and that of the Western Powers 
closer together , and which meets their demand that in the process of disarmament 
additional guarantees should be provided for the security of individual States* 
Behind the vari Mas trumped-up arguments against the "nuclear umbrella" lay the 
Western Powers 1 reluctance to agree to radical measures which would remove the 
threat of nuclear war at the very beginning of the process of general and complete 
disarmament* 

On the other hand, the United States draft treaty on general and oomplete 
disarmament (ENDC/30 and Corral and Add a, 2, 3) convinces us that the United States 
is interested first and foremost in retaining as long as possible such a level of 
nuclear power as could be used at any time for nuclear blackmail or intimidation and, 
in the end, for the conduct of nuclear war. This is indicated al$o, incidentally, 
by the collateral measures which the United States and its allies are now trying to 
push through instead of general and complete disarmaments thatJLs, the proposals 
for the cessation of production of fissionable materials for military purposes and 
the freezing of strategic means of delivery (ENI)G/l20) — measures which do not 
affect the existing colossal potential of destructive weapons capable of unleashing 
a nuclear conflict* 

There is no need to prove that the United States plan for freezing the produc- 
tion of nuclear weapons and the means of delivering them is not in any sense a dis- 
armament measure^ it can hardly, therefore ,- be associated with the first stage of 
general and complete disarmament, as was attempted by Mr. Fisher, the United States 
representative on 15 March* The term "non-armament" , proposed by him in connexion 
with this plan (ENDC/FV d 248, p.10), is much nearer to reality* Naturally, "norir- 
armament", at the existing level of nuclear-weapon stocks, again means nothing but 
the retention and fixation of the ability to use these weapons in a nuclear war* 
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As • for the United. States proposal for a percentage reduction of nuclear arma- 
ments in the process of general and complete disarmament , the delegations of the 
socialist countries have already proved in the previous discussion that such a 
measure is unacceptable? and on the "basis of a detailed analysis they have shown 
that such a reduction would not ensure equal security for all States* At the same 
time it would actually leave open, throughout the process of general and complete 
disarmament , the possibility of the .outbreak of nuclear war<> That this opinion of 
ours is correct was? we think, again proved by the statement of the United States 
representative at the 248th meeting, when he gave actual figures for the stocks of 
nuclear weapon delivery vehicles held in the United States ( ibid., P»9 )« These 
figures clearly showed that with the existing .stocks >f these weapons it would be 
possible to unleash a nuclear war even at the third stage of disarmament, and even 
if there was a percentage reduction of nuclear armaments in accordance with the 
United States proposal <> 

The Soviet draft treaty on general and complete disarmament takes as its 
starting— £oint an evaluation of the present situation, which is characterized by 
the existence of colossal quantities of the means of mass destruction^ and for this 
reason it puts nuclear disarmament first* The socialist States repeat again — and 
this view had found exact expression in the Soviet draft — that the basic substance 
of general and complete disarmament should be the carrying out of such measures as 
will in the shortest time eliminate the possibility of the outbreak of a nuclear- 
missile war* 

In accordance with this need, the Soviet Union proposed for the very first 
stage of general and complete disarmament the destruction of the means of delivering 
nuclear weapons (except those : which would be retained as the n nuclear umbrella"), 
the elimination of foreign bases and the withdrawal of armed forces from foreign 
territories. The result of the elimination of the means of delivery would be the 
practical neutralization of nuclear weapons, and this in turn would considerably 
facilitate agreement :>n their elimination • However, the removal of the threat of 
nuclear war. can also be "brought about by the elimination of nuclear weapons them- 
selves in ihe first stage, or the simultaneous elimination of nuclear weapons and thei 
means of delivery. The socialist States have expressed their agreement to all these 
alteratives ^ hut the Western Powers maintain their refusal to enter upon the only 
correct pa th, the path which leads to real disarmament while safeguarding the 
security f a n States • 
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Although the socialist States, in the matter of general and complete disarmament 
give preference to nuclear disarmament, this does not at all mean that they ignore the 
other aspects of general and complete disarmament. Conventional armaments also have 
their place in the Soviet draft, which specifically calls for a reduction in the total 
numbers of armed forces. In the sector of control, too, the Soviet plan is fully 
balanced, since all control measures correspond to the level of the disarmament 
measures adopted, and leave no room for the misuse of control for other purposes. 

In the discussion of general and complete disarmament the socialist States have 
repeatedly endeavoured to bring the position of the sides closer together; and in the 
interests of achieving agreement they have made considerable concessions to the 
Western 'delegations. In this their sole aim was to restart the negotiations on 
general and complete disarmement, which had come to a standstill owing to the v/estern 
Powers' intractability. Today we repeat again that we are willing to agree to all 
realistic proposals concerning the manner in which our Committee should proceed in 
the negotiations for concluding a treaty on general and complete disarmament. 

The socialist States once more call upon the Western Powers to refrain from 
obstructing the negotiations on general and complete disarmament, so that progress 
can be made in our work in accordance with the appeal contained in resolution 2030 (ZX) 
of the United Nations Oeneral Assembly (2NDC/161). The Czechoslovak delegation, 
together with the delegations of the other socialist States, is prepared to do 
everything in its power to ensure the success of our negotiations for a treaty 
on general and complete disarmament, since that is exactly what is expected of us 
by the peoples who have empowered us to conduct negotiations on a problem of such 
great importance to the destiny of mankind. 

Mr. LUKANOV (Bulgaria) ( translation from Russian ): The recent meetings 
of the Eighteen-Nation Committee have shown once again how substantial are the 
differences between the position of the majority of the world's States and the 
position of the Powers members of NATO on the question of general and complete 
disarmament. 'In the one case it is actually /disarmament that is being talked of: 
a state of international relations in which, despite the existence of unresolved or 
disputed issues, not a single State or group of States could wage war for the simple 
reason that it would not. have the physical means^of fighting. In the other case, 
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as the statements by the delegations of the United States and Canada in particular 
have shown, something else is involved., 

If in a speech on the subject of general and complete disarmament, made four 
years after the Eighte en-Nat ion Committee began its work, the destruction of 
obsolete weapons or measures that are obviously palliative are proposed, we are 
entitled to raise the questions But where does disarmament come in? Is it 
difficult to answer such questions, for example, as the following , when the 
guillotining of all B-47 bombers is completed this year, will the United States 
no longer have the means of continuing its aggre$£ion against the Viet-Namese 
people will it or will it not be in a position to wage a war; and will the danger 
of a nuclear war or even an accident like that at Almeria disappear? 

It is not difficult to answer these questions . The replacement of obsolete 
weapons by improved ones will obviously not only not diminish, but will, on the 
contrary, increase, the danger of war. Furthermore, we believe that anyone who 
proposes to "disarm" by destroying obsolete weapons does not contemplate disarmament 
and does not yet want it, and is diverting the Eighteen-Na/bion Committee on 
Disarmament from the execution of its main task. This is the source of all the 
difficulties with which the Committee has been faced throughout the four years of 
its worke This is also why its work has not produced results. 

The question may be put, whether the position of those who unremittingly 
support the idea of general and complete disarmament and look upon it as an entirely 
feasible te.sk is actually unrealistic. Perhe.ps only naive dreamers ca,n speak at 
present of disarmament in face of the military escalation for which th£ United 
States is responsible in the course of its unceremonious interference in the 
affairs of other peoples. 

Meanwhile, without going far back into history, and taking only the last 
eighteen months since the impasse which the Sighteen-Nation Committee reached in 
1964, one can draw attention to the following. At Cairo in October 1964 the 
representatives of 47 non-aligned States decided to propose the convening of a 
world disarmament conference (A/5763); meeting' in New York in June 1965 ? the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission arrived at the sa,me idea and called upon 
the Sighteen-Nation Committee to seek out ways to disarmament (DC/225$3I©C/l49) $ 
at the end of 1965 the United Nations General Assembly adopted the we 11 -known 
resolution 203C (XX ) (ENDC/162) concerning the convening of the aforementioned 
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world disarmament conference not later than 1967 5 the. General Assembly expressed the 
wish that the Eighte en-Nat ion Committee would increase its efforts to draw up a draft 
treaty on disarmament (A/KES/2G3l(XX) ; 3NDC/161). . It is well known how those 
documents were adopted — either .unanimously or by an overwhelming majority of States. 
These, then, are people who desire general and complete disarmament under strict 
international control and obviously consider such an aim accessible $ for otherwise 
why turn to our Committee, or propose that all States should meet if they were 
going to waste time, effort and money on mere talk? 

All international decisions on questions of general and complete disarmament 
are in fact based on two historically-justified considerations: first, the conviction 
that mankind 1 s passage from the age of wars to a state of lasting peace can be 
ensured only by the destruction of weapons, and that in modern conditions this is 
necessary for the very existence of human civilization^ and second, a sober appraisal 
of the growth of those forces which, embodied in the vast majority of States, are 
interested in the maintenance of peace and are therefore able to overcome the 
obstacles standing in the Fay of disarmament, and thus cake the aim of disarmament 
realistic. 

The Committee's documents present a complete picture of the monstrous arms race 
and the level of military preparedness reached by existing military groupings. Je 
know of the thousands of millions of dollars spent annually by the States members of 
NATO alone to support an army of six million. \7e know what quantities of nuclear 
warheads have been accumulated, their destructive capacity, the possibilities of 
delivering them to any target, and the time needed for this. The human and material 
losses which would be caused by a thermo -nuclear war in the very first hours of 
military operations, if it ever came to that, can be accurately predicted and 
enumerated. The principal conclusion can therefore be drawn unerringly: such a 
turn of events must be prevented , . third, world war must oe rendered absolutely 
impossible^ above all, the use of nuclear weapons must oe ruled out. All this is 
provided for by the Soviet draft treaty on general and complete disarmament under 
strict international control (3NDC/2) which was submitted at the very outset of the 
Sighteen-Nation Committee's work. 
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This diraft has not lost and will not lose its topicality, despite all the 
attempts to discredit it which we have again been witnessing in the last few days* 
It is well known that the USSR, the other socialist countries and a number of non- 
aligned Sta/bes have at ve,rious times made proposals aimed at bringing the positions 
of the sides closer together. a very important step towards accommodating the 
wishes of the V/estern countries was made by the Soviet Government when it proposed 
the retention until the end of the disarmament process of an agreed minimum number 
of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles — what is customarily called the "nuclear 
umbrella" (ENDC/2/ilev.l/Add.l) . And now we hear the USSR being reproached with 
inconsistency! Some did not perceive in this Soviet proposal a desire to reach 
agreement and a readiness for reasomible compromises for the sake of success on 
the main issue ^ they saw inconsistency in the conduct of the Soviet and other 
socialist delegations but forgot that the destruction of nuclear weapons at the 
initial stage was proposed by another State, allied to the "/festern countries, and 
that the idea of the "nuclear umbrella" was also first raised in the //estern allies'- 
camp o 

At any rate, we are convinced that the majority of the delegations here present 
correctly see in the Soviet draft. treaty on disarmament and the addenda submitted to 
it & good basis for successful negotiations • On the other hand, the "consistency" 
that is, the obstinacy of the "v7e stern delegations in defending the maximum retention 
of armaments, particularly nuclear armaments, for an indefinite period — 
demonstrates their reluctance to agree to disarmament now. 

From whatever angle the Soviet draft treaty on disarmament is considered, it 
fully corresponds to the interests of all peoples and of all States. Its form and 
substance, its aim and the time-limits it proposes are such that the execution of 
the. treaty would save mankind re.pidly and for ever from the calamities of war. A 
particularly valuable feature of the Soviet draft is that it provides for the 
elimination of nuclear war on a world scale even before the process of complete 
disarmament is finished, thereby answering the imperative needs of present-day 
reality. 
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Uan the same be said about the United States draft on disarmament? It cannot . 
Let us take e,s an example the United States proposal for a 30 per cent reduction of 
nuclear weapons during, the first two stages of disarmament (ENDC/30, p. 4). It has 
been calculated that if this method of disarmament were adopted, the United States 
alone would have, six years after the beginning of disarmament, a fully adequate 
quantity of the strategic means of delivering nuclear weapons. if'rorn that time on, 
and for a still unknown period, a major nuclear war would be possible , just as the 
destruction of every living creature on earth would be possible. ;7hat kind of 
disarmament is that? In the "Outline of basic provisions of a trea/by on general 
and complete disarmament in a peaceful world" submitted by the United States, it 
is difficult to find any elements of real general disarmament as- a means of ridding 
mankind of war, 

?irst, the "Outline" does not fully correspond to the Agreed Principles (ENDC/5) 
since essentially it does not go beyond the limits of partial disarmament. The 
scope of the disarmament provided for in the "Outline" does not correspond to the 
scope of the control measures. 

Secondly, the most important disarmament: measures are deferred to stage III, 
no final time-limit for which is indicated. At the same time, no satisfactory 
relationship is established between the rates, at which missile weapons are to be 
reduced and the rates of liquidation of foreign military bases; and the limitation 
of the nuclear potential and armaments of States is also totally inadequate. 

Thirdly, the "Outline" provides neither for the prohibition nor for the 
elimination of nuclear weapons within definite time-limits. Under the "Outline" the 
the nuclear States will possess lor an indefinite period in stage III a quantity of 
nuclear weapons and means of delivering them to their targets which, as has already 
bzvn mentioned, would make it possible to wage nuclear war on a wide scale. And 
this would be after "disarmament"! Qualification and comment are unnecessary. 

Our delegation has all the time been trying to interpret the -words "in a 
peaceful world" contained in the title of the United States "Outline". .7e hoped 
that the United States delegation would dispel the legitimate and grave doubts 
suggested by those words in the "Outline" on disarmament and taking this forms 
the world is not at peace; it is faced with a number of unsolved problems ; many 
problems are not settled in the way that the United States of America would like; 
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all these problems should be settled to suit the wishes of the United States, if 
necessary after recourse to arras? when this has been done , then and only then will 
there be "a peaceful world''; thon and then only will it be possible to apply the 
"Outline", definitively ™ that is, to disarm* 

Up to now the delegations of the United states and its allies have made only 
distant allusions to this problem — exclamations to the effect that the socialist 
Powers * disarmament proposals go too far, or that hardly anyone would wish to 
renounce nuclear weapons today. We have now witnessed a more sincere statement : 
that the position of the Western Powers on questions of disarmament is connected 
with the presence in the modern world of social conflicts and national liberation 
movements which require the armed intervention of the West and thus prevent disarma- 
ment* If only history came to a halt and every progressive movement stopped dead, 
some representatives of the West would proceed to disarm. In the meantime, however, 
their subjective disinclination to disarm and thus ensure the peaceful settlement of 
all disputes is eleva.ted to the status of an insurmountable objective obstacle to 
disarmament* 

What is the actual state of the problem concerning the realism of the various 
disarmament proposals, and first and foremost of the proposals on nuclear disarmament? 
Were all the decisions regarding the necessity of disarmament, including the decision 
to set up the Eighte en-Nat ion Committee itself, nothing but shadow-boxing? Of 
course not. Apart from a recognition of the necessity and inevitability of 
disarmament, these decisions? as we said just now, are based on the conviction that 
our task is a realistic one. Is this proved by the discussions in the Committee? 
It is. Let us take the latest example from our recent meetings • The Soviet 
delegation was asked whether it believed that any States would be prepared to renounce 
nuclear weapons at a time when the Soviet Union itself was proposing nuclear disarma- 
ment first of ail* How i s this to be understood? It could only be understood a s 
a desire to foist the responsibility for failure in the negotiations upone someone else- 

Where are the objective, insurmountable reasons here? They do not exist* We 
have the subjective disinclination of the United States and their allies to 
renounce their "nuclear strategy", which is dangerous to all e.nd therefore 
condemned by all. Perhaps we can find signs of the objective difficulties in the 
way of nuclear disarmament In the words of Mr* McNamara when he says that by 1967-71 
the United States will have produced enough strategic rockets to give it more than 
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(M r. Lukanov, B ulgaria,) 

enougii power ror — I quote — n de struct ion capability against both the Soviet Union 
and Communist China simultaneously 11 — ' ( US News and World Report , 7 February 1966). 
Clearly, disarmament is being prevented, not by insurmountable obstacles, but by the 
fact that the concept of the "containing force" has now developed into the "force of 
intimidation", or, to give it a more appropriate name, "nuclear blackmail". 

v/e are deeply convinced that it is time to throw all these concepts into the 
dustbin of history, to cease thinking about destroying anyone at all, and to cease 
despising world opinion as crystallized in the United Nations resolutions condemning 
nuclear weapons and proposing an early solution to the problem of general and 
complete disarmament . The core of this problem is nuclear disarmament, elimination 
of the possibility of nuclear conflict. All proposals to this end deserve serious 
consideration by the Sighteen-Nation Committee. 

tfe therefore also find interesting the "Swedish suggestion (ENDC/PV.202, p.10; 
that the proposed 'stages of disarmament should be considered one by one, beginning 
with the last. This would enable us clearly to define xfte aim we are striving for 
and the dates set for its achievement. At the same time we could solve all the 
questions of unlimited control, in complete accordance with the disarmament measures 
adopted — a result which cannot be achieved where there are many collateral measures 
for which the required control is often not in accordance with the measures 

themselves. 

Lastly, a review of the situations that would obtain in the final stage of 
disarmament would help to show how peace can be preserved until the time comes when 
attempts to violate it are a thing of the past. Each of the sides would describe in 
detail its idea of a disarmed world, and that of course would help to solve the whole 
problem. As soon as the Committee turns to the detailed consideration of the problem 
of general and complete disarmament, our delegation will give its views on the subject 
again. Let us hope thai the discussion of the draft treaty on general and complete 
disarmament will not bo delayed for long, and, in particular, that the consideration 
of measures to avert nuclear war will not be put off. The "little" catastrophe near 
Palomares has again reminded us of the groat danger hanging over the whole world. It 
is incumbent on the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament more than oh' any other 
body to pursue its task with- all speed. 



T* 7 

- Translated from Russian.. 
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The Conference decided to issue the following communique ; 

"The Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament 
today hel3. its 250th plenary meeting in the Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
under the chairmanship of E.E. Ambassador Vasilo Dumitrescu, representative 
of Romania. 

"Statements were made by the representatives of the United States, 
United Kingdom, Burma, Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria. 

"The delegation of the United States submitted amendments (ENTDC/152/Add.l) 
to the United States draft treaty to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons. 

"The next meeting of the Conference will be held on Thursday 9 
24- March 1966, at 9 a.m." 



The -meeting rose at 1 p, 



m. 



